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SENATOR WAYNE MORSE—Independent of Oregon; Member of the District 
of Columbia and Public Works Committees. Senator Morse was born 
October 20, 1900 on a farm near Madison, Wisconsin. He attended the 
public school in Madison and entered the University of Wisconsin from 
which he received a B.A. degree in 1923 and an M.A. degree in 1924. 
He was appointed an Assistant Professor at the University of Minnesota 
where he also attended law school. In 1928 he obtained his law degree and 
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He served as Pacific Coast Arbitrator for the National War Labor Board 
from 1938 to 1942, and was then appointed as public representative from the 
West. During 1941, he served as chairman of the President’s Railway 
Emergency Board. In January, 1945, he was seated in the Senate for his 
first term in the Congress, and has represented Oregon in the Senate ever since. 


Senator Morse, the only Independent member of the Senate, is on the 
District of Columbia and Public Works Committees. 
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writer. Born in Haverford, Pennsylyania in 1894, Felix Morley received an 
A.B. from Haverford College in 1915. After graduating he became a reporter 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and remained there until in 1917 when he 
joined the Washington Bureau of the United Press, and then the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia North American. A Rhodes Scholar of 1919, 
he won the Hutchinson Research Fellowship at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science in 1921, and Guggenheim Fellowship in 
political science in 1928-29. 
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Are We Trained To Think for Ourselves? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, Town Meeting comes 
© you from the rotunda of Low 
Vemorial Library on the campus 
% Columbia University in New 
York. This year Columbia is com- 
nemorating the two hundredth an- 
liversaty of the granting of a 
charter by George the Second of 
ingland to Kings College in the 
-rovince of New York. 

From a small colonial college 
of eight students and one profes- 
or has come into being one of 
Ihe great universities of the world, 
0B institution which after two 
enturies of progress in education 
as selected as its anniversary 
heme “Man’s Right To Knowl- 
idge and the Free Use Thereof.” 
n the words of Columbia’s presi- 
vent, Dr. Grayson Kirk, “Human 
reedom is safe so long as thought 
; genuinely free and so long as 
niversities are unfettered in their 
arch for truth.” 

' Tonight the alumni of Colum- 
a University across the nation 
te joining with us in this Town 
eeting. We extend to them the 
eetings of President Kirk and 
thur Hays Sulzberger, Chair- 
an of the Bicentennial Commit- 


a 


‘And now to preside over our 
scussion here is your Moderator, 
es F. Murray, Jr. Mr. Murray. 


¢erator Murray: 


efore introducing our speakers 
5. evening, ladies and gentle- 
I would like to present Rear 
ural Paulus P. Powell, re- 
“~ who recently was elected 
silent of Town Hall, New 
5 the educational institution 
produces America’s Town 
g of the Air. Admiral 


Admiral Powell: 


On behalf of the trustees of the 
Town Hail, I am indeed happy for 
this opportunity to greet the na- 
tionwide Town Meeting audience, 
and especially to congratulate Co- 
lumbia University on the achieve- 
ment of its bicentennial. I can 
think of no words more appro- 
priate than those written by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
May 1950, when he invited in- 
stitutions of higher learning to join 
with Columbia in its bicentennial 
observance. 

“By such observance,” the Pres- 
ident said, “their concentrated 
effect will focus world-wide at- 
tention on the belief that, through 
the free and just use of all the 
knowledge he can acquire, man 
may triumphantly insure that peace 
and progress for which he strives.” 
Town Hall is proud to have this 
association with Columbia Uni- 
versity. Now here is your mod- 
erator, James F. Murray, Jr. 


Mr. Murray: Future historians 
may well record as the central 
event of our times the capacity of 
the people of the United States to 
meet the challenge of leadership 
thrust upon us during the past 
decade. In a shrinking globe, 
freighted with the dispute of 
hostile economies and ideologies, 
the decisions of our nation are 
often decisive, not only for our 
own future but for the survival 
of free society the world over. 

And yet since ours is a democ- 
racy, the cherished right and re- 
sponsibility of decision resides not 
in the state but vests rather in each 
of us as citizens. In the final 
analysis, therefore, it is the ay- 
erage American as an individual 
who must demonstrate a capacity 


of thought and decision seldom if 
ever before exacted of any people 
anywhere. 

Now, it is precisely at the mo- 
ment of this supreme demand upon 
our individual and collective ca- 
pacities for self-reliance that com- 
plaints are beginning to arise, 
warning us that we may prove in- 
adequate; that our lack of training 
and preparation may leave us de- 
void of the qualifications essential 
to our task; that our ability to 
think for ourselves, to distinguish 
our problems and solve them, is 
being drastically diminished; and 
that we cannot rise to the de- 
cisions which we must face. 

A debate of growing importance 
is now seeking to clarify whether 
our complex society and our baf- 
fling new responsibilities have dis- 
torted our sense of basic values, 
stifled our individuality and ini- 
tiative, and sapped our moral 
courage. Tonight, America’s Town 
Meeting is happy to present a 
most timely aspect of this debate, 
“Are We Trained To Think for 
Ourselves?” and to bring the issue 
under the scrutiny of two men who 
have long distinguished themselves 
for the very faculty which they 
will discuss this evening. 

Our first guest is the distin- 
guished Independent Senator from 
Oregon, who is perfectly at home 
here tonight, having received in 
1932 his J.D. degree from Colum- 
bia and having subsequently taught 
here. Senator Wayne Morse. 
Senator Morse: 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Morley, friends 
of this live audience in front of 
me, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience. In discussing 
the subject, “Are We Trained To 
Think for Ourselves?” there is a 
tendency for those of us in our 
declining years to concentrate on 
the younger generation, and 
whether the colleges and schools 


are training them to think for | 
themselves. As the parent of three 
outspoken girls, I can testify that) 
members of the younger generation! 
can and do think for themselves.) 
Of course the obligation for foster-) 
ing individual initiative and cre- 
ative thought does not lie ex. 
clusively with the educators. 

It is obvious that parents hav 
a responsibility, too. Teaching anc 
training are not a matter of pre§ 
cept alone. The most effectiver 
training is that of example. So j} 
would suggest that in addition tc 
considering what the schools and 
colleges are doing that we als 
must consider whether there ard 
sufficient examples of independe 
thinking and action in the home} 
and public life of America. I 
must be acknowledged that ther 
are powerful forces in America tc] 
day which seek or have the effect 
of encouraging conformism, whic 
is sterile. 

There are educational tendencie: 
such as increasing emphasis upo} 
scientific training to the exclusiol) 
of the study of the liberal arts an 
humanities, which inhibit inte 
lectual initiative. The widesprea 
use of public relations technique 
and advertising hypnosis in publ 
life also tends to place the min 
of millions under an anesthesia. 
large segment of the press tends ° 
urge one main point of view. The; 
are all on the debit side. 

Yet, putting the matter in pe 
spective, America today is furt 
advanced toward individual fre 
dom of thought on a wide sca 
than any other society in the h} 
tory of mankind. We are the ber 
ficiaries of a century and a half | 
free public education which 
become almost universal. Higt!} 
education has been made availal 
in our country to all classes a 
groups who really want it and hal 
the ability to take it. Our pre 


' with all its limitations, is the best 
iin the world. Our people enjoy a 
| high standard of life which per- 
| mits and encourages self-education 
(on a scale which has never before 
| seen possible. 

The work of William James and 

~¥ohn Dewey opened an era of ex- 
| Perimentation in education which, 
| measured in terms of history, has 
just begun. Our economic and 
| political system are founded upon 
individual initiative. Our institu- 
tions allow and encourage free- 
dom in the choice of jobs and 
careers. We are approaching equal- 
ity of opportunity. All of these 
are factors which promote indi- 
vidual and independent thinking. 
We have a long way to go before 
it can be said, categorically, we 
are trained to think for ourselves. 
But I submit that we have already 
come a long way toward achieve- 
ing that goal. 

Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Senator Morse. And now 
our second guest this evening, the 
distinguished author, lecturer, and 
former president of Haverford Col- 
lege, Mr. Felix Morley. 


Mr. Morley: 


Mr. Murray, Senator Morse, and 
other friends of independent think- 
ing. It woud be, indeed, pleasant 
to agree with an assumption that 
Americans today are trained to 
think for themselves, but the ac- 
tual evidence, I fear, is strongly 
to the contrary. Of course, there 
are many individuals who do think 
tor themselves, whether or not they 
were trained to do so. My dis- 
e=mguished colleague on this pro- 
‘gtam is decidedly one—as_ his 
Sirongly individualistic political 
Fosition indicates. I hope I may 
staim to be another. The great 
“Majority, however, seem to accept 
se general pattern of the day, 
“vhatever it may be. 


aX 


“4 
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Right now, for instance, it is 
highly unusual to hear any praise 
of Soviet Russia. Yet, only ten 
years ago this night, this same 
Soviet Russia was our gallant ally 
and to criticize the Kremlin at that 
time was to run the risk of being 
called pro-Hitler. The communists 
were working for world revolution 
then just as they are now and they 
were perfectly frank about their 
objectives. But we were gullible. 

Another illustration is our so- 
called Social Security program. It 
obviously assumes that people are 
individually too improvident, or 
else too incapable, to protect them- 
selves against the old age and 
physical breakdown eventually in- 
evitable for everyone. Therefore 
the state takes over the responsi- 
bility. Perhaps that can be justi- 
fied on economic or humanitarian 
grounds. Nevertheless, the pro- 
gram certainly runs contrary to any 
assumption of individual self-re- 
liance. 

The person who thinks for him- 
self is not necessarily self-reliant, 
but there is a close relation be- 
tween the two characteristics, and 
very obviously our people are be- 
coming steadily less self-reliant. 
More than ever before, every class 
of our society wants to be pro- 
tected. Manufacturers want tariffs; 
farmers want price supports; trade 
unions want a guaranteed wage; 
and even universities want federal 
aid. It is all rather pathetic, for in 
our hearts we know perfectly well 
that the only real security is the 
strength of character that a man 
must build for himself. 

If we were trained to think for 
ourselves we would revolt against 
this prevalent conception of gov- 
ernment as a universal nurse. We 
don’t revolt; we ask for more and 
more nursing. Therefore, I con- 
clude that we are no longer trained 
to think for ourselves. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Morley. Gentlemen, you 
have certainly made your opening 
positions clear, and I think I 
should like to turn back to you, 
Senator Morse, and see whether 
you find elements and factors in 
the statements of Mr. Morley with 
which you can take issue. 


Senator Morse: I find both state- 
ments I can take issue with and 
also an emphasis with which I find 
myself in partial agreement. We 
are dealing here with a matter that 
is neither black nor white, and I 
would suggest first that we ought 
to take a look at the nature of 
man, take a look at the physiolog- 
ical nature of man. Thinking for 
ourselves doesn’t mean that the 
glands of the body, so causative of 
emotional reactions, stop working. 

The patterns of behavior that 
Mr. Morley suggests in his state- 
ment, I think, refer in a large meas- 
ure to sets of our people on an 
emotional basis. But the question 
to be pondered, it seems to me, is: 
do our people finally solve by 
analytical thinking their emotional 
sets? And, in my judgment, we do 
a pretty good job of that. 

While we are in the emotional 
sets, we are not doing a very good 
job of creative thinking, that I 
admit, but I think whatever the 
forces of education that are at 
work in the country, I wouldn’t 
limit those forces to the schools. 
All human institutions, be it 
church, home, trade union, farmers’ 
grange, or manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, are really forces of educa- 
tion that have a tremendous condi- 
tioning effect upon our thought 
processes. And I think by and large 
they work toward the end of help- 
ing us analytically solve our emo- 
tional set. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Morley, what 
has been your reaction to the 


opening statements of Senator 


Morse? 


Mr. Morley: Well, I like a good | 


deal of it; some of it, I didn’t— 
just the way of the Senator with 
mine. I think it is a little too 
glib, if I may use the phrase, to 
say that America today is farther 
advanced toward individual free- 
dom of thought on a wide scale 
than any other society in the his- 


tory of mankind. I don’t think that | 


is true. 

I think that the ancient Athen- 
ians were far ahead of us in that 
respect. It seems to me to indicate 
a little bit of that self-satisfaction 


with our present situation which I | 


think in itself indicates a lack of 
independence of thought. Similarly, 
our people enjoy a standard of 
life which permits and encourages 
self-education. Well, those are two 
very different things. I think our 
standard of life permits self-edu- 
cation, but I see very few signs 
that it encourages self-education. 


Senator Morse: I would be very 


happy to compare ancient Athens 
with modern America from the 
standpoint of knowledge and crea- 
tive thinking of the masses of the 
people of ancient Athens. There 
isn’t any doubt about the fact that 
the great Greek leaders of ancient 


Athens were men highly informed. 
and capable of. 


and intelligent, 
creative thinking in their time, 
but I certainly do not think that 
the general population of the 
period of the classics was a popu- 
lation that could begin to com- 
pare with the enlightenment of 
modern society. 


I think it is too easy for us to 


emphasize the great contributions 
to learning and culture of the 
leaders of ancient Athens and over- 
look the fact that the rank and 
file were grossly ignorant. 


Mr. Morley: The fact that the 


rank and file of Americans today 
enjoy a very high standard of life 
compared with ancient Athens, or 
any other society, is no tribute to 
tbem. Most of them did very little 
ic bring that about in the sense of 
either the inventions behind the 
techniques or the operation of the 
techniques themselves. It seems to 
me a completely unproven assump- 
tion that the rank and file of 
Americans today are as superior as 
we like to consider ourselves. I 
think you can’t assume that. It 
has to be demonstrated. 

You speak of the newspapers 
being so good. Well, at the time 
of the writing of the Constitution, 
the Federalist Papers were first 
printed in the newspapers of that 
day. Everybody, the ordinary citi- 
zen of that time, the teamster, the 
innkeeper, the average man, was 
able to read the Federalist Papers 
when they came out as a news- 
paper serial. How does that com- 
pare with the newspaper serials of 
today? 

I had a fellow write to me not 
long ago and ask me if I was in- 
terested in streamlining the Fed- 
eralist Papers so that they could 
possibly be written again. Well, if 
that is an indication of a rising 
sense of intellectual independence 
and thinking for one’s self on the 
part of the average citizen, I just 
don’t see it. I’m going to demand 
a little more proof from Senator 
Morse on this assumption that the 
average American today thinks so 
well. 

I grant you that his economic 
position is almost without prece- 
dent, that his opportunities are al- 
mest without precedent, but as I 
isk around at the movies, the 
newspapers, and every other index 
SL modern civilization, I just don’t 
v4 this evidence that he is think- 
fs; for himself. That you conclude, 


it seems to me, from his economic 
situation. 


Mr. Murray: Do you want to 
teply to that, Senator? 


Senator Morse: Well, that is so 
stimulating I would like to reply 
at length, but I'll only hit on a 
couple of points. Even on Colum- 
bia’s campus—to say something for 
a moment about the vocational 
education and its conditioning in- 
fluence in developing the ability of 
the masses of our people to think— 
to wit, suppose we could take out 
of production tonight, and keep out 
of production for ninety days, 
everyone in this country with a 
gross income of $3000 or less, 
which is a standard of the mass of 
our people, and we see right away 
that this great society of ours 
would come to an economic halt— 
not only an economic halt but 
there would be some other rever- 
berations, too. 

And I think it would illustrate 
the point that I would emphasize, 
that all these conditioning factors 
in modern society, impinging as 
they do upon the thought processes 
of our people, resulted in develop- 
ing an enlightened working class 
in America, the like of which I 
think civilization has never seen. 

The second point I would like 
to make is that I would like to 
have my friend Morley come with 
me to some of the discussions with 
these teamsters, and some of the 
discussions with these people in 
the low-income groups, and he 
would be surprised what very de- 
cided ideas they have on the great 
issues of the day—and they are 
pretty enlightened ones, too. I 
don’t know what they are reading, 
but some way, somehow, they get 
the ideas, and they are pretty good 
ideas. 


Mr. Morley: Now get me straight 
on this, Senator. I’m not saying 


that the intellectual capacity di- 
vides according to the economic 
status. I would quickly agree with 
you that some of the best think- 
ing in the country goes on in the 
ranks of the people of very poor 
economic status and that some of 
the most bilious thinking, if I may 
use the expression, goes on in the 
ranks of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

You aren’t going to lay me 
across the barrel by making me 
take a class position on this. I 
think it is very unfair to say, 
“Even on the campus of Columbia 
University,” as though that were 
rather a low type of intellectual 
organization. I don’t think so. I 
know I don’t have that feeling. 
Of course, I didn’t study here; you 
did. 

Senator Morse: May I suggest 
most respectfully that I think, how- 
ever, in your remarks, your em- 
phasis upon self-reliance was re- 
lated very definitely to economic 
class consciousness. You seem to 
deplore economic groups striving 
for economic betterment, as though 
that striving resulted in a loss of 
self-reliance. To the contrary, I 
suggest that we have to look to 
see what the social, political, and 
cultural objectives of that striving 
may be. And it’s the objectives 
that count. 

Take a farmer in a grange, or 
a worker in a trade union, or a 
merchant in a chamber of com- 
merce, who is seeking through or- 
ganization to improve his economic 
status. I think he is participating 
in some very creative thinking, and 
I think we have to look to see 
what end result he hopes to put 
his economic betterment to. And 
when we do that, we get this 
thing that we call the modern 
American civilization, which I 


think is of a pretty high orders 
intellectually. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, on that 
very point, do you feel that the 
average American as an individual 
has lost some of his self-reliance 
and individuality since, shall we 
say, the founding of our republic? 


Mr. Morley: I do, yes. 


Senator Morse: I think, to the’ 
contrary, that our modern complex 
economic society, with its great 
emphasis on industrial know-how, 
has increased the self-reliance of 
the average American citizen. His 
economic environment has con- 
tracted. The effect of what he 
does upon his neighbors and _ his 
family is much greater than the 
effect of the conduct of our pio- 
neers in the so-called days of 
rugged individualism. And I think 
the total result of the contracting 
of this economic environment has 
necessarily forced a higher de- 
velopment of the thought processes 
of our people. 


Mr. Morley: Oh, Senator, I 
really can’t follow you on_ that 
at all. I mean this industrial 
know-how you talk about. T 
begin with, I don’t have any of; 
it. I can’t even put in a washer. 
I can hardly change an electric 
light bulb, and that total absence 
of any technical know-how doesn’t 
mean that I am incompetent intel- 
lectually. On the other hand, 
someone on an assembly line, turn- 
ing one bolt on a nut, bolt after’ 
bolt, as a car goes by him—what 
does that mean when you speak 
of industrial know-how? How 
widely integrated is that industria 
know-how ? 


Senator Morse: I suggest that 
there are few craftsmen in America 
so skilled with the pen point as 
you, and that happens to be your 
great forte in this whole contri- 


bution that we all make to this 
society of ours. 


Mr. Morley: That is very nice 
of you, but there are very few as 
skilled with a pin point as you are. 


Senator Morse: Well, I want to 
saggest that self-reliance isn’t lost 
simply because men strive for a 
; : } 

Setter economic way of life. On 
the contrary, I think that develops 
a greater self-reliance. 


Mr. Morley: But there is a com- 
plete non sequitur, and this is 
where we started from and I would 
like to get back to it. Our people 
enjoy a standard of life which per- 
mits and encourages self-education. 
Now, the point I’m making is that 
you have run those two together 
and they don’t belong together. I 
agree completely that it permits 
self-education, but I question fun- 
damentally that it encourages self- 
education. I think you’ve run 
those two together, and they don’t 
belong together. 

Senator Morse: My quarrel with 
you, I would say, is that you seem 
to think that seeking to improve 
the economic lot of the group 
results somehow in inhibiting or 
stifling the thought processes. To 
the contrary, I think it develops it. 

Mr. Morley: Well, I hope it de- 
velops it. 

Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, each 
week America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air presents a complete up- 
to-date twenty-volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia to 
a listener who submits the most 
provocative and timely question 
Pertinent to the subject under dis- 
cussion. Tonight’s question comes 
fm Mr. Eugene Taft Smith of 
Coarlotte, N. C. Mr. Smith’s ques- 
fon is: “In what specific areas 
are we taught creative thinking 
wich questions the values and ac- 


mY 
RY Saw 


complishments of our society and 
of the preceding generation?” Now, 
which of you would care to take 
that question first? Mr. Morley? 


Mr. Morley: You know the story 
of the old Quaker whose friend 
said to him, “David, thee didn’t 
go to meeting this Sunday, did 
thee?” And David answered, ‘‘First 
thee tellest me a lie, then thee 
asketh me a question.” So when 
you say which of us will take that 
question and then say Mr. Morley, 
I feel somewhat the same way. 

Well, I think in practically every 
area of technology, we are taught 
creative thinking which questions 
the values and accomplishments of 
our society and of the preceding 
generation. Our airplane engineers 
do it all every day with the planes 
of last year, and not merely of 
ten years ago. When I went to 
school, I was taught, in what chem- 
istry I studied, that the atom was 
indestructible, and today we face, 
above all others, the fact that it 
isn’t. So in every technological 
area I think we are taught that 
thinking which questions these 
values; in the field of the humani- 
ties I don’t think we are. That 
would be my answer. 

Mr. Murray: Senator Morse, do 
you wish to read the question first? 

Senator Morse: No. I would 
go along with Felix so far as the 
so-called scientific courses are con- 
cerned, but I would add to it that 
I think starting with the kinder- 
garten, right on up through and 
including our social science 
courses, because we have this con- 
cept and live this concept of free- 
dom in this country, we develop 
a challenging attitude on the part 
of our boys and girls to the stand- 
ards of past generations and we 
develop in them, to a remarkable 
degree, a drive to create better 


standards for themselves. And to 
me, that is the essence of creative 
thinking. 

Are these boys and girls really 
challenging the views of the past 
generation and are they seeking 
to develop a better order for them- 
selves? I think it is a wonderful 
thing that we do through the edu- 
cational forces in this country, with 
all of its drawbacks, and I’m glad 
for once I’m on the program where 


I am much more optimistic than 
the gentleman with whom I am 
arguing. I am more optimistic 
about the future of American edu- 
cation than I think Felix indicates 
he is. 

Mr. Morley: Oh, I’m optimistic 
about its future, but I'm not opti- 
mistic about its present. That's 
where we differ. 

Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. | 
Morley. 


QUESTION Si bic siee 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, we 
have come to one of the most 
stimulating features of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, where 
the audience here at Columbia Uni- 
versity will address questions to 
you. Ladies and gentlemen, when 
I recognize you, will you please 
indicate to whom your question 
is intended. The young lady on my 
left, please. 


Questioner: My question is for 
Senator Morse. The greater per 
cent of the Germans are politically 
immature. Isn’t there a danger 
that the Americans will be the same 
way if the present trend continues ? 


Senator Morse: No, I don’t 
think there is any danger, at least 
through our educational processes 
that we would develop any totali- 
tarian concepts in this country, if 
that is the meaning of your ques- 
tion. I think our American edu- 
cation system is based upon a drive 
for give and take and a search for 
the truth that will result in no 
danger of any totalitarian tenden- 
cies in this country. 

Mr. Murray; May we have the 
next question, please? A _ gentle- 
man. 


Questioner: My question is di- 


* 
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rected to Mr. Morley. To what 
extent do you think the mass media | 
of communication — for example, 
radio and television—are weaken- 
ing independent thought? 


Mr. Morley: Well, that is a 
very good question. I do a certain 
amount of work on the radio, so 
perhaps I should say that in ad- , 
vance so that you don’t think I’m 
prejudiced. I would say that the 
chief difficulty that both the radio 
and television have to surmount 
is that the listener, or the student, | 
if one can call him that, who is 
learning from those media is in a 
passive condition. He is not mak- 
ing a contribution himself. He is. 
listening or looking passively. I. 
don’t think any educational process 
which is wholely passive on one 
side is a promising educational 
process. 


Mr. Murray: Senator Morse 
wishes to make a comment on the 
question which was answered by 
Mr. Morley. 


Senator Morse: Well, I would 
like to add this observation to 
what Mr. Morley said. I think 
our mass media—our radio and’ 
television and other mass media—' 
are great instruments for develop- 


ing creative thinking on the part 
of our people. They involve a 
selective process. I would be the 
first to say that a lot of programs 
are rot, but on the other hand, a 
great many of the programs are 
stimulating; they stir up widespread 
“scussion among the adults of 
America, as well as the youth; they 
lead to a great many conclusions 
in the field of music, politics, and 
economics. 

I don’t think we should under- 
estimate the importance of mass 
media as a stimulant to creative 
thinking in this country. Programs 
can be better, but they are one of 
the educational institutions I talked 
about in my earlier remarks. 


Mr. Murray: All right, gentle- 
men, we will take our next ques- 


tion. The young man on my left, 
please. 
Questioner: Senator Morse, do 


you think that the thought control 
and book-burning tactics of some 
people can really pose a threat 
(0 the American tradition of in- 
Jependent thinking? 


Senator Morse: 1 think they can 
reate a period of hysteria. They 
‘epresent the type of emotional 
et, that I referred to at the begin- 
ring of my remarks, where the 
slandular system of our people may 
srevail for a time over the cortex 
f our people. 

But we have gone through those 
»eriods before, and I don’t think 
hey represent any real threat to 
ither educational or academic free- 
em or political freedom in our 
cuantry. 

(uestioner: Mr. Morley, in your 
Pinion, is the fault found in the 
age training or the educational 
ramning of an individual? 
tir, Morley: I think that is a 
ei’ important question. Of course 


| ez Payot . ° . 
u€ >home training is of vital im- 
ey 
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portance. I have a daughter who 
taught kindergarten. She has told 
me a lot of what little I know 
about education in the Jower 
grades. She tells me after the 
child is five, it is all fixed; you 
can’t do anything with them. If 
that is true (incidentally, she tells 
me everything I taught her before 
she was five was wrong), and I 
think there is some truth in it, 
that throws a tremendous amount 
of influence on the home, and you 
can’t expect a school or the college 
to make up for a false start which 
a child may have had in the home. 


Mr. Murray; Next questioner, 
please. 
Questioner: Senator Morse, 


would it not be advisable for the 
press and other information media 
to focus more attention on scientific 
achievement and high moral values 
to raise the level and independence 
of public thinking? 

Senator Morse: Vil give you a 
lecture sometime on what I think 
the responsibilities of the ‘press 
happen to be to the American peo- 
ple by way of functioning better 
as an educational medium. But you 
have to watch that your question 
isn’t subject to the implication that 
maybe you and I and 160 million 
others ought to try to do some- 
thing about the press. The mo- 
ment you try to do that, you are 
sacrificing the freedom of the 
press; it seems to me the answer 
to the problem you mentioned con- 
cerning the press is to do a better 
job of educating these newspaper- 
men back in the schools. 


Questioner: Apparently the 
press today, especially in New 
York, seems to play down to the 
ideals of the public rather than 
to try to bring them up. They 
play up stories which are more 
on the lower level and the ones 
which tend to keep you away from 


constructive thinking, rather than 
the proper kind. 


Senator Morse: 1 have a good 
many criticisms of the press, and 
one of them is that I don’t think 
they make the maximum use of 
their educational responsibilities, 
but you and I aren’t going to re- 
form them by preaching to them. 


Mr. Murray: We have another 
question. 
Questioner: Im Professor Stan- 


field of Columbia University. To 
train my students in independent 
thinking at the conclusion of my 
course on the Soviet system, in 
Columbia College a few weeks ago, 
I invited Mr. Vyshinsky, chief of 
the Soviet delegation at United 
Nations, to address my class io 
give the students the Soviet point 
of view, guaranteeing him against 
heckling. Was I right? This was 
addressed to both speakers. 


Senator Morse: Is this a grad- 
uate or an upper division course? 


Professor Stanfield: An under- 
graduate course. 


Senator Morse: 1 don't think 
any student in that course would 
be misled by the background and 
ideology of your speaker and I 
think it would be perfectly all 
right to let them listen to Mr. 
Vyshinsky. Of course, what I 
would like to work out with Russia 
is to exchange some _professor- 
ships. Then we would have a 
chance to get an American point 
of view behind the Iron Curtain. 
I'm not worried about any Rus- 
sian professor or Russian speaker 
doing any damage as a visiting 
professor to American students. 

Professor Stanfield: May I say 
that he did not have the courage 
to come. 


Questioner; Mr. Morley, should 
high school and college students 
be encouraged to think independ- 


ently about the assumptions under- 
lying the economic system under ) 
which we live? 


Mr. Morley: Decidedly. I think | 
they should. It seems to me that 
before they can think independ- | 
ently on that subject, they ought | 
to know something about the fun- | 
damentals of that system and the | 
way it operates, but as soon as 
they learn anything about it, it 
seems to me they are thoroughly & 
justified in questioning it. The! 
teacher should put before the class, | 
I think, criticisms of the short- | 
comings and deficiencies of that 
system just as much as its assets. 


Mr. Murray: Next question. 


Senator Morse: May I second} 
what Mr. Morley just suggested. } 
I think what we need, certainly at 
the upper high school level and 
college level, is a course in com-§ 
parative economic systems, because} 
if you had such a course you} 
wouldn’t have to worry about the 
conclusion of our students as to) 
the superiority of our own system.) 


Questioner: Senator Morse, witk}) 
the necessity to specialize in out) 
society, do you feel it is still pos-— 
sible to preserve the independeni/ 
thinking ? | 

Senator Morse: My answer i 
yes. 

Questiomer:; Senator Morse, - 
have a question for you. How doe 
one best combat dogmatism, tha’ 
prevents man’s right to knowledg' 
and the free use thereof, withoul 


one’s self becoming dogmatic? 


Senator Morse; It is very dil 
ficult. You must be on guari 
against it all the time and you hav" 
to keep asking yourself a simpl! 
question, am I sure of my facts § 
And if you satisfy yourself thi 
you have the answer, then you wi 
avoid the temptation. It’s an eas) 


one—the temptation either to | 
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dogmatic or give the easy answer. 
What you really ought to do is 
go to the library sometimes and 
engage in some pretty detailed re- 
search. I come from a great par- 
liamentary body which I am afraid 
is fast becoming the outstanding 
non-reading society in America. 


Questioner: Mr. Morley, how 
can school curricula and their 
presentations be improved so as 
to increase our ability to think 
independently ? 


Mr. Morley: I would think if 
they would concentrate on a few 
things and leave out a lot of peri- 
pheral subjects, which should not 
be taught in the schools, and if the 
schools would attempt to be less 
vocational and a little more con- 
cerned with the fundamentals of 
education, it would improve things 
a great deal. 


Questioner: 1 would like to 


ask you, Mr. Morley, if you think 
the ability to think independently 


necessarily leads to a belief ia an 
extremely individualistic economy, 
as you seem to indicate? If so, is 
it independent thought at all? 


Mr. Morley: That’s very excel- 
lent logic. It’s just a little specious. 
I don’t know why thinking in- 
dependently should lead you away 
from an individualistic society. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
Morley. I regret that I must in- 
terrupt, but our time has expired. 
I think it is only fair to comment, 
however, that the quality of the 
students’ questions tonight is cer- 
tainly an example of what educa- 
tion here is doing to independent 
thinking, and I’m sure our dis- 
tinguished guests would agree. 


We wish to thank you both this 
evening for your most informative 
discussion. Our thanks to Colum- 
bia University’s Bicentennial Com- 
mittee and, in particular, to Leon 
Levine, Director of its radio and 
television activities. 


THE 


SPEAKERS’ 


COLUMN 
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his D. Litt. from George Washington University in 1940; and his LL.D. 
from Hamilton College in 1941 and from the Uniyersity of Pennsylvania 


the same year. 


Some of the assignments of his writing career have included his being a 
member of the Editorial staff of the Baltimore Sun from 1922-29; a Far 
Eastern correspondent, 1925-26; in 1928-29 a correspondent in Geneya; and 


Editor of the Washington Post from 1933-40. 


For his editorial writing he 


was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1936. 
He was Director of the Geneva office of the League of Nations Association 


of the United States from 1929-31. 


Mr. Morley was a lecturer of political problems at St. John’s College in 


Annapolis from 1924-25; 


member of the staff of Brookings 


Institute in 


* Washington in 1931; and in 1940-45 assumed the duties of President of 


Havertord College. 


written many 


in Germany. 


Moderator: JAMES F. MURRAY, 


Counsel and Lecturer. 


JR. — New York Attorney, 


Concurrent with his position as President of Haverford College, he was 
a consultant on the War Manpower Commission and a member of the 
Adyisory Committee of Army Specialized Training Program. 

More recently he has been Editor of Barron's, financial weekly, and has 

books and a great number of magazine articles. 


By request of the State Department, Mr. Morley made a lecture tour 


International 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. Are the individuality and the great emphasis on personal responsi- 
bility which characterized our frontier days still factors in American 
life? 


2. Historian Allan J. Nevins has said “Our national outlook, once that 
of the individualistic pioneer, has become a social outlook. Without | 
this pervasive internal change, our new position in the world would 
have been impossible.”’ Do you agree? 


3. Is it true that we have become a “crowd culture” in which the indi- 
vidual is lonely? 


4, William H. Whyte, Jr. of Fortune states that American life is being 
stifled by a relatively new “orthodoxy” which asserts that “the indi- 
vidual exists as a servant of the group.” Do you agree? 


5. To what extent must a person submerge his or her individuality to 
function in a highly complex society? 

6. To what extent can or should an individual be able to think inde- 
pendently in an ideologically divided world, in an ideologically 
mobilized community? Is there such a thing as intellectually, at least, 
remaining above the battle? 


THE FAMILY 


1. How much of being able to “think for oneself’? goes back to early 
personality formation? Is it true that the first few years are the 
formative years in the life of every personality? 


2. Is the modern American family training independent young people? 
Or, is the contention that the family is failing to provide the proper 
environment correct? 


3. Must al/ training start in the home? 


THE SCHOOL 


1. What is the function of formal education? 


a. Is it to instill basic values, to teach fundamental principles and 
concepts ? 


b. Should it objectively impart information in the various fields of 
human knowledge? 


c. Should educators be more concerned with giving students an ap- 
oo to life and problems rather than a lot of miscellaneous 
ata? 


d. To what extent can and should educators concern themselves with 
personality problems? 
2. What are the characteristics of a “competent” and “fit” teacher? 


a. Is aptitude in the academic field taught the primary requisite of a 
competent teacher? 
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b. Are there any particular characteristics of personality and outlook 
always found in a competent teacher? 


¢. Should political and social views and/or non-professional associ- 
ations condition the right to teach? Are these ever criteria of 
professional fitness ? 


3. Who should have final authority as to what courses are taught, 
what books are read and what ideas are expressed in our schools? 

4, Are our schools under the influence of any particular orthodoxy 
(social, economic, political) at this time? 

5. What is meant by academic freedom? 

a. Does it represent a scholar’s freedom to pursue truth wherever it 
leads? 

b. Does it preclude efforts to destroy itself? 

c. Does it impose the responsibility to engage in positive and con- 
structive action to insure the survival of free institutions? 

6. What are the basic differences between instruction, investigation and 
indoctrination? 

7. Is there a tendency to curb academic freedom today? If so, can 
democratic principles be taught in an atmosphere which does not 
allow free discussion and honest criticism? 

8. Is our democracy strong enough to survive even foolish and vicious 
dissent ? 

9. How can the American academic community reconcile ‘the essential 
tradition of dissent with the need for national unity in the face of 
danger”? 

THE SOCIETY 

1. Is the contention that the American people are losing their moral 
courage correct? Are we becoming a fear-ridden people? 

2. Are we conflicted as to our values and ultimate goals? 

3, Is it true that our tradition of political freedom is being undermined 
by hysteria about the threat of Communism? 

4, Is it true that “cultural vigilantism” of certain pressure groups has 


curtailed freedom of expression in education, law, the theater, films, 
press, radio, television, etc. ? 


Has the area of respectable difference narrowed within recent years? 


Is political party affiliation the most important criterion of difference 
of opinion and approach to America’s future? 


Or, are intra-party strife, inter-party unity and extra-party activity on 
numerous issues far more significant? 


Are the terms “liberal” and “conservative” more descriptive or mis- 
leading than party labels in defining the real differences in values, 
aspirations and approach that often divide the Americn people? 
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